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I DON’T KNOW HOW TO BE USEFUL. 

“I don’t know how to be useful,” said Emily Wil- 
mot, as she sat reading a little book that urged ev- 
ery one to do good in some way or other. “I wish 
to do good, I am sure,” said she; “but J don’t know 
how to be useful.” 

Now at the time that Emily said this, she had a 
good home, money to spare, plenty of tracts and 
small books, to give away when she thought proper, 
and clothes that she never intended to wear again. 
Her parents were very indulgent to her, so that she 
might have done good in the neighbourhood in a 
hundred ways; but, alas! though she knew much, 
she knew not God; though she possessed many 
things, she possessed not that love towards others, 
which all feel who truly love their Lord and Saviour. 
No wonder, then, that Emily should say to herself, 
“J don’t know how to be useful.” 

Oh! what a mercy it is, to have the love of God 
in our hearts: how it disposes us to be kindand use- 
ful to others, and to forgive them their trespasses as 
God, for Christ’s sake, has forgiven ours. 

If any one among my readers should say, like 
Emily Wilmot, “I wish to do good, but I don’t know 
how io be useful,” let it be remembered that it is 
not having abundance that enables us to do good, 
so much as having the will fo be useful. One per- 
son may have much, and part with nothing: another 
may have little, yet with that little be very useful: 
for the least thing we bestow, and the least action 
we perform, witha proper motive, is notin vain. A 
cup of water given toa follower of Christ in his 
name, shall not lose its reward. 

Mary Turner lived in a small house, witha little 
piece of ground at the back of it. She was without 
many of the comforts which Emily enjoyed. She 
had neither money in her pocket, nor clothes to give 
away; and her mother, with whom she lived, was 
very poor; but Mary hada heart that loved God, 
and delighted to do a deed of kindness to another. 
[ will tell you low she spent one of her summer days. 

She awoke very early, and thought to herself, 
“Oh! how many things I could do to make myself 
useful, if 1 liad the time; but the day would not be 
long enough to enable me to do them: however, I 
must not waste my time in complaining that I have 
not more of it.” So up she jumped, and was dress- 
ed in a few minutes, Kneeling down by. the side 
ofher little bed, she returned thanks to Almighty 
God for protecting her through the night, and pray- 
ed him to guide her through the day. This prayer 
she puts up in the name of her Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ; for she had been taught that it was for 
his sake alone that she could hope that her praise 
and prayer would find favour with God. 

To make her little room tidy, and to get her 
breakfast, took but a very short time; for it is as- 
tonishing how much we may do in a little time, 
when we are really disposed to be industrious. 

Afterknitting half an hour at a pair of stockings, 





she took a basket in her hand, into which she had 
out a few littlethings. And first she called on poor 
old Deborah Jones, for she had promised to make 
her breakfast for her, poor Debora being ill, and 
having no one to wait upon her, She rapped at the 
door, and then, putting her finger through a hole, 
she lifted up the wooden latch, and found Deborah 
just awake. After asking how she had passed the 
night; Mary began as nimbly as could be to bustle 
about the kitchen, and to make herself useful. 

She lighted the fire, put on the tea-kettle, swept 
the house, and dusted the chairs and table, and then 
went to Deborah Jones. In ten minutes, Deborah 
was up and drest, and in as many more Mary had 
made her bed, swept the room, opened the window, 
and was in the kitchen making acup of tea. While 
Deborah drank her tea, Mary read the 23d Psoim, 
beginning with “ The Lord is my shepherd, I shall 
not want:” a delightful Psalm for the poor to read, 
and all who are in affliction; and for those who are 
drawing near to the gates of death --No sooner had 
Deborah had her breakfast, than Mary began again 
to make herself useful: very soon the tea-things 
were washed up, and set in order in the cupboard; 
the table wiped clean, and all made comfortable. 
Mary then took up her basket, and wishing Deborah 
a good morning, went along through the village. 
Very soon she met a poor man, who asked charity. 
« My little girl,” said he, “can you spare a halfpen- 
ny toa poor man, who has a lame arm and cannot 
work”” “No,” replied Mary, “for 1 have no money ; 
but I will give you a little book that you may sell 
for a penny, if you will promise me to read it before 
you sell it.” 
it is not too hard.” Mary looked in her basket, and 
gave him “The life of William Kelly, or the Hap- 
py Christian.” “1 wougler whetenhe will read it,” 
said Mary to herself, as she walked away; “but, O 
yes! I think he will, for he promised he would.” 

They who mean to do right themselves are not 
apt to think evil of others; and Mary made up her 
mind that the tract might be useful. 

She afterwards stopped at two small houses, to 
teach some children to read words of one syliable; 
and then called to leave something she had promis- 
ed to the old blind blacksmith, who lived at the cor- 
ner of the road, and read to him a little book, showing 
how God in his mercy becomes eyes to the blind, 
and feet to the lame; and guides them by a way 
which they know not, to the kingdom of heaven. 
She dined at her aunt’s, and, after dinner, aad a de- 
lightful game of play with her cousins in the fields, 
for she was ever of acheerful disposition. She lent 
some tracts in the village; rebuked a little girl who 
told a lie; comforted Ann Palmer, who had lately 
lost her mother, and encouraged her to believe they 
would meet again in heaven; and read a tract to 
poor blind Susan. ‘Thus did Mary ‘Turner, without 
money, and a few means, make herself useful. 

Thus did this simple child visit and assist the af- 
flicted, instruct the ignorant, relieve the poor, re- 
prove the wicked, encourage the good, aad spread 
the gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
If ever, ther, you should feel disposed to say to your- 
self “J don’t know how to be useful,” call to mind 
the usefulness of little Mary Turner. 

Youth’s Friend. 





THE PRAYING SERVANT. 
A girl who belonged to a Sunday-school in Bir- 
mingham, obtained ,a situation as nurse maid in a 
respectable family. One Sunday evening her mis- 
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tress was informed that Mary had been to the Me 

thodist chapel, when sic immediately ordered the 
girl in her presence, an? cave her warning to quit 
her service in a month, saying that she would have 
no chapel-going servants in her house. In the 
course of the ensuing week one of the servants told 
her mistress that Mary used to pray every night be- 
fore she went tosleep, ‘Te servant advised her 
mistress to come up stairs and listen after they were 
gone to bed, and that she might hear Mary pray in 
the dark withouta book. ‘The mistress accordingly 
went up that night, and she heard Mary praying 
aloud for her inaster and mistress, and particularly 
for the little child whom she used to nurse. ‘The 
mistress was very much affected, and informed ler 
husband of it. He went up on the next night, and 
heard Mary’s fervent prayer, at which he was so 
greatly affected that he afterwards told his wife, 
with tears, that she must not part wifhMary. They 
ascertained that Mary had learnt to pray by attend- 
ing the Sunday-school, and on the next Sunday 
evening the master, the mistress, and Mary, all went 
to Chapel together. Thus Mary was confirmed in 
her situation, and was made the means of bringing 
her master and mistress to attend a place of wor 
ship, which they afterwards did regular-y, and they 
also became subscribers to the Sabbath school. 





THE BREAD WHICH CAME FROM HEAVEN. 


At length Pharaoh did let the children of Israel 
go out of their bondage. But in the way to the 
pleasant land which the Lord said he would give to 
them, they met with many troubles, 

They had not gone far on their journey, before 
they found a great want of sufficient Water. And 
then when they met with plenty, they could not 
drink it for it was bitter. But the Lord who was 
their guide, showed them a tree, which, when it 
was cast into the waters, made them sweet. Many 
bitter things in life are made pleasant by God’s 
kindness. 

Soon afier, there was a great scarcity of bread 
among them. And the people were so rash and 
foolish as to wish that they had died in Egypt.— 
But God said, “I will rain bread from heaven for 
you. And the people shall go out and gather it ev- 
ery day. And they shall gather twice as much on 
the sixth day of the week, that they may rest on 
the Sabbath day.” 

And this bread from heaven was called Manna. 
And God sent an abundance of it fresh every morn- 
ing. If they kept any of it afler the day on which 
it was gathered, it was not good for any thing. — 
Yet God so ordered it, that the double portion 
which was gathered on the sixth day was good on 
the seventh. 

So God fed them by miracle, constantly; and 
this bread from heaven was like wafers made with 
honey. God fed them in this manner forty years. 
And to keep up the remembrance of God's great 
goodness, a measure of the manna was laid up in 
the ark of the covenant, in whigh many very pre- 
cious things were preserved. 

And does not the great God send us bread from 
heaven? He does. Men might plough, and sow, 
but not a single ear of wheat would grow if God did 
not bid it. His rain makes it spring out of the 
ground. His dew refreshes it. And hissun ripens 
it, and makes it fit for use. The whole world, if 
they were to try, could not make one little grain of 
wheat. Yes, it is the great God who constantly 
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puts our daily bread upon our tables. Every time 
we eat of it let us bless his holy name. 

The Lord Jesus, of whom I have often told you, 
said, “Iam the bread of life; he that cometh to 
me shall never hunger,—and he that believeth on 
me shall never thirst. 1am the living bread which 
came down from heaven.” 

The manna was sweet as honey to the taste.— 
The name of Jesus, to the soul that feels its need 
of salvation, is as fragrant ointment poured forth. 
‘To all who indeed believe on him, he is precious. 

The manna was the free gift of God to his unwor- 
thy creatures. ‘They did not merit it. They mur- 
mured, and found fault with God. He might have 
bid his lightnings consume them,—but he did not; 
he desireth not the death of a sinner,—he sent 
them the food of angels. Thus, God so loved the 
world, that he gave his beloved Son to die for it, 
that whosoever believeth in him might not perish, 
but might have everlasting life. 

The people of Israel would have perished with- 
out the manzia; this too is the case with the soul. 
The soul needs nourishment as we!l as the body. 
Nothing in the world can satisfy its boundless de- 
sires. ‘The great blessings, which the Lord Jesus 
died to procure, and lives to bestow, are the richest 
food for the immortal spirit. Lord! evermore give 
me this bread! Without it, I must perish for ever. 

It was not only necessary that the manna should 
descend, but also that it should be daily gathered. 
If we wish for the blessings of salvation, we should 
seck for them by earnest prayer, and seek for them 
every day of our lives. 

All the people might go and gather the manna, 
—and every one is invited to come to the Lord Je- 
sus, to eat of the living bread which cometh down 
from heaven. No one who comes to the Saviour 
will ever be cast out. 

The people who ate of the manna in the wil- 
derness for forty years, at last died. But all those 
who love the Lord Jesus, and who rest on hii alone 
for salvation, shall never die. 

Though | am unworthy of every blessing, be- 
stow on me, O Lord, the heavenly manna,—that 
my soul may be nourished up unto eternal life! 


CONVERSION OF A LITTLE BOY. 
Reported by a Tract Distributer. 


A little boy about twelve years of age was in the 
habit of attending Sabbath school. He went to 
school because his parents wished him to go, and 
not because he loved to study the Bible, or loved 
the Lord Jesus Christ, or loved to pray. But the 
Lord met him there and convicted him of his sins. 
A teacher or some other person related to the school 
the facts contained in the tract entitled “Lydia Stur- 
tevant.” ‘This is a very interesting tract published 
by the American Tract Society, and was distributed 
in almost every family in the city in September last. 
This little boy listened to the facts very attentively 
and went home very much distressed about his own 
situation. His mother seeing his distress inquired 
the cause of it. He said that he felt he was a lost 
sinner, and was afraid that he never should be saved. 
His mother asked him why he felt so. He said he 
heard in the Sabbath school the story of a young 
lady who formed a resolution to repent, but put off 
repentance until it was forever too late; and he was 
afraid he had done so too. He said the young lady 
died without finding mercy, and she called her reso- 
lution “The fatal resolution,” and he was afraid he 
too should die and find that there was no mercy for 
him. His mother then presented him the tract left 
by the tract distributor, and afier reading it he said 
that was the same story he heard related in the Sab- 
bath school. 

He continued for about two weeks very much 
agitated and distressed about his condition as a sin- 
ner. He slept very little, and ate very little during 





the whole period. He would often in the night 
time call upon his father who slept in an adjoining 
room to get up and pray for him, for he was a lost 
sinner; and at almost any time in the night he might 
be heard calling upon the Lord to have mercy upon 
him a miserable sinner. One Sabbath, his father 
being unwell, and un:ble to attend church, read a 
sermon to him from a book entitled, “Youth’s Guide 
to Happiness.” ‘The text was, “Being justified by 
faith we have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” After hearing the sermon, he felt 
that he could submit to the Lord Jesus Christ; and 
now thinks he is justified by faith, and has that peace 
with God which the world can neither give nor take 
away. He has been before the session, and been 
examined for admission to the church, and been re- 
ceived by the session; but on account of his youth, 
his parents have wished him to wait until another 
communion season.—N. Y. Evangelist. 


From Parley’s Magazine. 
ON THE DEATH OF A FAVOURITE HORSE. 
That graceful form is stiff and cold, 
And dimm/’d that sparkling eye, 


But though | knew that you were old, 
1 could not think you'd die. 


Your motions were as light as when, 
With spirit free and bold, 

Before you Jearned to toil for men, 
You freiick’d uncontrolled, 


And when your master mounted you, 
Over the hills to ride, 

Swift as the summer gale you flew, 
With arching neck of pride. 


But ah! farewell, my pretty horse! 

Your labors all are o’er; 

I gaze upon your lifeless corse, 

But ne’er shall see you more, Mary. 


Boston, 1834. 


THE LITTLE CHOCTAW GIRL. 

A poor, ignorant Choctaw Indian, whose hut 
stood alone in the, wilderness, was brought to the 
knowledge of the Saviour at a camp-meeting. He 
went hume with his heart full of love and gratitude, 
that God had given his Son to die for sinners. He 
immediately began to pray in his family, and seek 
the blessing of his Heavenly Father, on his humble 
meals, and taught his family all he knew about God. 
His wife soon became a Christian. His little dangh- 
ter, five years af age, began to pray, and was so hap- 
py that she prayed many timesa day. She soon 
learned one of the hymns in her language, and was 
greatly delighted in singing it. She would often 
go into the helds and woods, and there pray and 
sing. She used to ask many questions about God, 
as * Where is he? Does he walk about? Does he 
live in the clouds, or beyond them! Does he see me? 
Does he love me? [ love him, and want to go and 
see him, and be where he is.” She never would 
eat, whether at home or abroad, without lifting her 
heart to her father above, for his blessing. She con- 
tinued in this state of mind about six months, when 
she was taken sick. During her sickness, she was 
calm and happy, though her pain was very severe. 
She was all the time thinking of God, and praying 
to him. 

On the day she died, while her parents were weep- 
ing over her, they heard her say, “ Uba Anka ma!” 
My Father above, open the door and let me in-- 
open the door and let me in. Then looking at her 
parents, she said, “My father and mother---issa ha 
lanlana”—do not hold on to me; the door is open, 
I shall enter in—the door is open, I am going in; 
and then sweetly fell asleep in Jesus. No doubt 
the blessed Jesus, to whom she loved to pray, open- 
ed to her the gates of Heaven, where she is now 
singing the song of Moses and the Lamb. Now 


but all the instruction she had was from her ignor- 

ant father. But she was taught by the Holy Spirit. 

O that the children who read this account of a 

heathen girl, would do as sie did; that when they 

lie on a death-bed they may say, “the door of Heav- 

en is open to me, and Jesus stands ready to receive!” 
Youth’s Friend. 
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For the Child’s Newspaper. 
PuILADELPHtA, June 5th, 1834, 
To the Children of the Sunday School in the 4th Presin,. 
terian Church, Cincinnati, O. , 

My Dear Youne Frienps,—I have already sent you 
one letter from Trenton, N. J. You will see that I write this 
in the city of Philadelphia, which is on the Delaware river, 
about thirty miles below Trenton, I intended to have written 
to you before, but my health and business would not permit. 
What I have now to say, I shall throw into story, for I know 
children love to hear stories. 


THE LITTLE CAKE GIRL. 

When I was travelling through Maryland, about sever 
miles from Baltimore, the stage driver stopped to water his 
horses, on the top of a high hill. A little girl about 9 years of 
age, Came up to the stage and held up a basket of cakes, and 
said, * Will you buy acake, sir?” ‘ Have you a mother and 
sisters?’ said Mr. Sullivan of Indiana, who was also in the 
stage. “O yes,’ said the little girl, “ but we are very poor, 
for father gets drunk and wont work, and he gets all he can of 
mother’s earnings, and begs more.” Poor little thing! we 
pitied her very much for having such a father, and Mr. Sulli- 
van bougiit a Jarge number of her cakes, so that she might have 
some mouey to give to her poor mother. How grateful should 
you be that you have parents who know better than to ruin 
themselves by strong drink. 


10,000 CHILDREN TOGETHER. 

When I was in New York, the Sunday School children had 
a great meeting in the Park. ‘The Park is an open place in 
the centre of the city, surrounded by an iron fence. It is plant- 
ed with trees, aud covered with grass, except the walks, which 
are covered with gravel, so that they may not be muddy when 
it rains. The meeting was appointed for three o’clock, P. M. 
Tt was a beautiful afternoon, Long before the appointed hour, 
the children of the different Sunday Schools, with their teach- 
ers, began to come from all parts of the city. Each schoo! 
had a large standard, on which was written the name of the 
school. By 3 o’clock, at least den thousand children had col- 
lected. Only think what a multitude of little hats and bonnets 
appeared in looking over them. Many of their parents were 
there also. As I looked upon these little children, I could 
not help saying to myself, ** Happy children! You have 
great blessings, and you must not abuse them. _If you repent 
of sin, and believe in Jesus Christ, and lead good lives, you 
may all meet in Heaven, where there will be a greater assem- 
bly, and where the asseinbly will never break up.” When ] 
looked at these children, I thought also of you. How often 
have I met you in the Sunday-school, and talked and prayed 
with you, and tried to persuade you to love the God that made 
you, and the Saviour who cied for you! If you and the little 
children of New York improve your privileges, you will be 
happy; but if you abuse them, you must expect that God will 
punish you. 

SABBATH BREAKING. 

Last Sabbath week, two young men of this city, instead of 
going tochurc), or reading their bibles, hired a horse and a 
two wheeled carnage, and went out to spend God’s holy day 
in drinking and merriment. They were rich, and proud, and 
wicked, and cared little about the sin they were committing. 
They drank so much, that on their return home, as they were 
going by the house where I stay, they ran a wheel of their car- 
riage against a post. One of them was thrown directly upon 
the stone pavement, from which he was taken up dreadfully 
bruised, so that his friends are afraid he will die. The other 
was thrown from the carriage, but his feet caught in the stirrup, 
and so, as the horse ran, he was dragged along on the rough 





this little heathen girl had never seen a missionary, 


stones, his head striking at every step. When taken up he 
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was alive, but he died that night. Poor miserable fellows— 
what a pity that they did not “remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy!” 





THE BLIND CAN READ. 

Children, you should be thankful that God has given you 
good eyes. In the United States are several thousand children 
who were born blind. But God has put it into the hearts of 
benevolent men and women to establish schools, where these 
children can be taught to read and write. They also’ study 
geography, arithmetic, &c. Yesterday, the blind school of 
this city, called the “ Pennsylvania institution for the In- 
struction of the Blind,” held its anniversary, or public exami- 
nation. Thirteen blind children and youth were present, 
from 9 to 18 years old. They read with their fingers instead 
of their eyes. ‘Their books and maps are made on purpose 
for them. The latter are cut out on little blocks, in the shape 
of A, B, C, &c. and they spell by feeling these. ‘Their read- 
ing books are so stamped on one side of the page, that the let- 
ters are raised on the other side, and by running their fingers 
along these raised letters, they learn in a little while to read 
very well. Yesterday they read part of the gospel of St. Mark 
in this way. They also write and cipher, and give the boun- 
daries of States, and the situation of places on maps, but I 
have not room in this letter to explain itto you. They also 
played yesterday on the violin, flute, horn, violincello, and 
piano forte. It was very pleasant to see how much they had 
learned, notwithstanding their blindness; but still it is better 
to have a good pair of eyes, and I hope my dear litile friends 
in the Fourth Church 5S, 5. will make a good use of them. 

Your Friend, Tuomas Brainerp. 


—-— 


The following extracts are taken from a report lately made 
by a Sunday school at the east, and kindly put into our hands 
by afriend. They will be read with interest by all litle 
children who wish to do good. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL FACTS. 

The Sabbath School Institution employs not less than two 
hundred thousand teachers in our own land; and not far from 
thirteen hundred thousand children and youth are every Sab- 
bath day instructed in that word which is able to make them 
wise unto salvation. 

The history of this Institution forcibly reminds us of a like- 
ness the Saviour instituted, of the kingdom of heaven, Half 
a century ago, it was the least of all seeds. One humble indi- 
vidual wa:ched on and protected its tender blade; and ere his 
sun was set, he saw its wide extended branches overspread his 
own and other lands. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY—ITS BENEFIT, &c. 

Many of the children have read every book the libraries 
contain, and liberal additions are now indispensable to sustain 
the interest which children feel in this important appendage of 
Sabbath Schools. Note.—But the children not only derive 
benefit from these religious books, ‘They not unfrequently 
prove a blessing to their elder brothers and sisters, and to their 
parents. We have in mind now one or two facts exactly in 
point, which occurred at no great distance, and have never 
been published. 

The superiotendent of a manufacturing establishment was 
in the constant habit of violating the Sabbath. He used to 
say, that to him all days were alike. He never visited the 
house of God, and as regularly profaned that holy day, as it 
returned to bless mankind. But one day his little child, who 
had scarcely yet learned to read, came to him bringing a Sab- 
bath school book, and requested to be taught out of his litde 
book ; to gratify the child, he undertook the pleasing task. 

The place from which the child wished to be taught was 
none other than thefourth commandment, The parent, how- 
ever, could not refuse a compliance with the reasonable request ; 
and commenced teaching his child that which he had always 
practically treated with contempt. But as he read, “ six days 
shalt thou labor, and do all thy work,” it struck him with a 
new and peculiar force. He read it again, “six days shalt 
thou labor and do ail thy work. Suffice it to say, this divine 
command followed him wherever he went by night and by 
day, until he repented of his sins; and he is now in this respect 
at least, a reformed man. 


village. A man who had always been in the habit of dese- 
crating the Sabbath to some secular employment or amuse- 
ment, said to his little boy one Sabbath morning, “ My son, 
will you do an errand for me this morning’? The child hung 
his head and made no reply. He had then recently entered 
the Sabbath School, and in a book whieh he had brought from 
the library, he had been reading of the guilt of Sabbath break- 
ing. Observing his reluctance, the father asked him the occa- 
sion of it. He replied, as he held out his book,—* this book 
tells me it is wicked to do such things onthe Sabbath.”? Struck 
with the unwonted conscientiousness of his child, he took the 
book that he might learn: for himself what this silent preacher 
had to say upon the subject of Sabbath breaking. And as he 
read, it pleased the Holy Spirit to quicken his dead conscience. 
He saw his sin, and he saw, too, that he had well nigh ruined 
his family. He reflected upon all his past life, and felt that 
he was lost and undone forever. 
himself upon the mercy of God. 
tive Christian, 

WHAT LITTLE CHILDREN MAY DO FOR THE GOSPEL 

—SUNDAY SCHOOLS—HEATHENS, &c. 

They give from 1 cent to 124 ceuts per month; and we are 
happy to add, that for the most part it is the savings of self- 
denial, or the wages of some extra service which they perform, 
and we find that those who give upon this principle are the 
most regular and systematic. None are too poor to give a 
little. And we mention one fact among others which goes to 
show that when the disposition is not wanting, the poorest will 
find some means oi saving something for thiscause. One 
whose means were quite limited came to her teacher one 
Sabbath, saying, that she was poor and had neither father nor 
mother to take care of her, and that she did not know that she 
ought to give. Her sister told her that she was as much a 
heathen as any body. 
upon the subject, and concluded by telling her she was not ob- 


With these feelings he cast 
He is now a decided and ac- 


The teacher gave her some instruction 


liged to give, and left that point with her own sense of duty. 
But she loved the cause, and has, since that time, given regu- 
larly the largest sum of any one in the class, 
mention a few facts, to show the interest which is felt in the 


But we will 


missionary cause, where, before this association was formed, 
very little, if any interest existed. In one of the reports of the 
classes, the teacher remarks, respecting a scholar who had not 
been jong in the school, and whose advantages it is presumed 
had been small: “ The first Sabbath she came, she said she 
had never heard that there were any heathen. But the con- 
dition of their condition affected her, and the next Sabbath she 
brought four cents, saying, that she gave it that the heathen 
might know the way of salvation.” In another report, which 
contains several interesting facts not bearing upon this subject, 
the teacher remarks that ove member of the class has a mis- 
sionary box, into which she puts all her spare pennies and six- 
pences, lest she should be tempted to spend them; she contri- 
butes monthly beside. In answer to a question put to another 
class, what can you do for the heathen? each replied by stat- 
ing some way in which they could do something in their be- 
half. But to the interrogation, why ought yon to do this? one 
little girl replied, ** because Christ hascommanded it-—because 
I shall be a great deal happier if I do—because the heathen 
will perish, if do not.” 
—>— 


USEFULNESS LONG CONCEALED. 


Receritly a respectably dressed man entered a 
Sunday school in London, and atier some conver- 
sation with the superintendent, siated that about 25 
years ago he was a scholar in that school, and while 
in attendance, the truths of religion which he was 
taught made a strong impression on his mind. He 
left the school, and entered on board a ship in his 
majesty’s navy. He theie experienced many trials, 
and endured many vicissitudes, aud though he made 
no profession of religion at that time, sll many les- 
sons which he had received from his teachers would 
come into his mind. At the close of the war he 
was paid off, and as a reward fur his services he re- 
ceived a considerable grant of land in Canada, in 
which he had been located for several years, and 
while there he became decidedly picus, ard had 
prospered very well on his esiate. He attributed to 





The other is a similar instance which occurred in the same 


the instructions received in the Sunday schoo! the 
state of his mind while on ship board, which would 
not allow him to commit sin.as others did, and trac- 
ed to the same cause his ultimate decision to lead a 
pious life; and further, that he considered his pros- 
perity in his farm as maioly arising from the lessons 
of prudence and religion received in early life from 
his teachers. He expressed himself grateful to God, 
that he had been brought up in a Sunday-school. 


WATER IN THE EAST. 

* The inhabitants of the land of Tema, brought water to 
him that was thirsty; they prevented with their bread him that 
fled.”"—Isaiah, xxi. 14. 

“Fatigued with heat and thirst, we came to a 
few cottages in a palm wood, and stopped to drink 
of a fountain of delicious water. In this northern 
climate no idea can be formed of the luxury of 
drinking in Egypt: little appetite for food is felt; 
but when, after crossing the burning sands, you 
reach the rich line of woods on the brink of the 
Nile, and pluck the fresh limes, and mixing their 
juice with Egyptian sugar and the soft river wa- 
ter, drink repeated bowls of lemonade, you feel 
that every other pleasure of the senses must yield 
to this. One then perceives the beauty and force 
of those similes in Scripture, where the sweet- 
est emotions of the heart are compared to the as- 
suaging of thirst in a thirsty land.”—Carne’s Letters 
from the East. 


THE TORPEDO. 


This fish is remarkable for its shape and character. 
It is distinguished by its short and somewhat fleshy 
tail, and a head nearly as large as its body. lis 
teeth are small and very sharp. It attains a very 
large size,-and is said sometimes to weigh nearly 
100 pounds. Fishermen call it the numb-fish or 
cramp-fish. ‘They are not very numerous, at least, 
they are not often taken. Those few are usually 
caught by the hook and line, in fishing for cod.— 
They frequent sandy coasts, and are found both in 
Europe and America. 

The electrical apparatus which gives this fish the 
power of shocking or benumbing the animal it 
touches, consists of small membranous tubes, dis- 
posed like honey-comb, and divided by horizontal 
partitions, into sinall cells, which are filled by mu 
cous substance. They are situated between the 
gills and the forward fins. 

The power of the torpedo to benumb animals, 
enables it not only to secure its food, but to defend 
itself against enemies. Whoever attempts to lay 
hold of it receives a sudden, paralyzing shock in his 
arms; and small fishe®, it is said, are completely 
stunned by it. 

Not only the torpedo, and the electrical ee! pos- 
sess this electrical faculty; itis stated by naturalists, 
that the African cat-fish and several other fishes 
have the same power, though in a much smaller 
degree.—Parley’s Mag. 





THE SQUIRREL. 

This little fellow has a long tail. He is very fond 
of walnuts, and chestnuts. He generally lives up- 
on the trees, and jumps about from ope branch to 
another, like a bird. He picks the guts from the 
branches of the trees. He will sometimes seat bim- 
self upon his hind legs, in the verytop of a tall tree; 
he will then take a wainut in bis fore paws, and 
gnaw through the shell till he gets the meat. Some- 
times the squirrels go down upon the ground, and 
jump about, and run along the fences, and often, 
two of them will meet and have a frolic; and then 
they will chase each other, and then they will make 
a loud noise, as if they were laughing. So you see 
these frisking little people, that live in the woods, 





scem to enjoy life, as well as other folks. 
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THE CHILD’S NEWSPAPER. 











— 
POETRY. 








‘ Forgive us our debls, as we forgive our debtors.’ 
Marruew vi. 8—12. 


Oh harden not thy heart, my son, 
To buman guilt and woe,—- 

For we are sinners, every one,— 

And doubtless should be al! undone, 
Did God no mercy show.— 


The boon of pitying kindness share, 
Even with thy bitterest foe, 

So shalt thou in thy fervent prayer 

‘T'o Heaven the great petition dare, 


: “ Forgive the debt Lowe!” 


-- 





THE CHILD'S PRAYER 


O Gop! Tam a little child 
Who fain to thee would pray, 

But am so mazed in folly’s wud, 
I know not what to say. 


O teach my light and erring tongue 
'T’o render thanks to thee; 

And mould my simple heart while young 
To deep humility. 


For thou hast made me what I am, 
With brightest hopes before, 

And put 4 reasoning soul within, 
To live for evermore. 


That thou art kiad, and great, and good, 
I joyfully believe! 

But, oh! thy boundless love to man, 
My mind cannot conceive. 


That thou shouldst send thine only Son 
From regions of the sky, 

For this whole sinful race of mine 
A dreadful death to die, 


I cannot grasp. But teach me Lord, 
With grateful heart to bow; 
And be that reverenced and adored, 
Which none conceives but thou. 
Child’s Class Book. 





JAMES AND THE FLOCK; OR MORE ABOUT 
DOING GOOD. 


“1 wish,” said James, as he passed by a flock of 
sheep and lambs, lying on the green sward,—“I 
wish I was as harmless as those creatures are.— 
They have told no wrong stories, nor engaged in 
any cruel sports, nor have they ever been ill-natured 
or passionate, or revengeful. They do not appear 
guilty or ashamed when they look at each other, or 
at me, as | pass; but I, who am apt to think myself 
better than they, car scarcely look at my superiors, 
or, above all, upwards to Heaven, without feeling 
guilty. ‘They—-happy créatures—have no con- 
science!” 

Well, James, if you have done wrong—-if you 
have told wrong stories, or been angry, or revenge- 
fui, or done any wicked thing whatever,—you must 
do sono more. That is one thing, Jawes. But 
you must not only leave off doing wickedly, but 
ask forgiveness of those whom you have injured; 
but above all, of your Father who is in Heaven. 

But this is not all, James. It is not enough that 
you are sorry for your conduct, and pray to be for- 
given, and “cease to do evil and learn to do well;” 
—one thing remains; you must go to doing good. 
A tree, a stump, or a rock, does no harm; and you 
sa, the lamb ts harmless; but would you be con- 
tented to be a rock, or a tree, or even a lamb? 

No, James; you are made for something nobler 
than merely to do no harm. Harm you should in- 
deed shun, as you would a venomous reptile, or poi- 
sonous serpent; but that is not all; no, not by a 
great deal. Do good;—Do good, James, as well 
as do no harm. 

Do you ask what good you can do? Do you 
say, “I have no money to give the poor, and my 
parents won't give me any for this purpose; and 


| how then can I do good?” If so, I greatly fear you 
| have not thought sufficiently what doing good is. 
Sometimes giving money does good, James, we 
all know; but there are a hundred other ways of 
doing good, besides giving money. When you 
'make a fellow creature happier, by kind actions, 
| kind words, and even by kind looks, vou bo Goon. 
Now you will not say that this sort of doing good 
|is out of your power. Why, how many, many men 
| and women and children do you see in a day!— 
| How many domestic animals! Cannot you present 
| to every one of them a smiling, happy countenance? 
' And will it not make them happier? You may 
| possibly go farther, and do some of them good by 
kind words, and even kind deeds. If you can, so 
much the better. Surely there is no want of good 
| to be done in a world like this! 





[Parlev’s Magazine. 

| 

} THE DISMAL SWAMP CANAL. 

| This canal is twenty-two miles long, in Norfolk 
| County in Virginia, and in Camden County in North 
Carolina. It commences at a creek, called Deep 
creek, which runs into the south branch of Elizabeth 
River. It begins about ten miles south of Norfolk 
Borough, and runs straight a little west of south 
about thirteen miles, and thence, making a large 
angle, runs straight a little east of south to Joice’s 
creek, a branch of Pasquotank river in North Caro- 
lina—so that it has one angle, but no curve in its 
whole length. It passes nearly through the middle 
| of the swamp. 

Through this canal, vessels of GO tons, or 600 
barrels burden, can pass from Albermarle Sound, 
and the numerous rivers, large and small, which run 
through it, and then through the Chesapeake and 
Delaware canal into Delaware bay and river; so that 
there isan inland water communication for such ves- 
sels, all the way from Newbern and Beaufort and 
Plymouth, and from Weldon and Murfreesborough 
in North Carolina, to Norfolk, Richmond, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, and Philadelphia. The locks in the 
Dismal Swamp Canal are only eighteen feet wide, 
and the Canal only six feet deep, so that no man 
should think of taking his vessel through there if it 
has more than seventeen feet nine inches beam, or 
draws more than five feet six inches* water. 

It required an immense amount of labour to dig 
this canal. Most of the distance, although running 
through the swamp, the bottom was sand or clay; 
but a part of the way there was nothing but a loose 
miry substance, like old rotten wood, or dark color- 
ed vegetable matter, into which any man or anima! 
will sink; and into which a pole may be run down 
twenty feet, without mecting hard bottom. ‘The 
whole length of the canal was very full of roots and 
stumps, but particularly those portions where there 
was no hard bottom. Here the swamp seemed to 
be almost filled with stumps and roots of every size, 
and entangled in almost all possible forms. No per- 
son who has not been an eye witness of it, can have 
any correct idea of the great difficulty of the work. 
The water which feeds the canal in a dry season, 
comes out of Drummond’s pond, which is near the 
middle of the swamp, three miles west of the main 
canal, and which I am told has no natural outlet in 
the form of river or brook. 

The feeding canal, in its whole distance, is cut 
through such mire and roots 2s J have been describ- 
ing, and was also a work of very great labour. It 
opens a navigable but narrow conimunication be- 
tween the canal and the pond. ‘The surface of the 
water of the pond is three or four feet above the level 
of that in the canal, (varying according to the sea- 
son) and about twenty-five feet above the head of 
tide water. — Parley’s Magazine. 


* When a boat or vessel, in sailing, sinks a certain number 
of feet below the surface, we say it draws that number of feet 
of water. 








| 
FIVE RULES. 

1. Never despise the poor: they have a strong 
claim upon your love and pity. 

2. Be more concerned for the cultivation of the 
mind, and the salvation of the immortal soul, than 
for the poor decaying body. 

3. Never be guilty of a fault, which you observe 
in others. : 

4. Kindness is better than revenge; it gives 
pleasure to ourselves and to those to whom we are 
kind. 

5. Always speak the truth, and keep your word 
and never intermeddle with affairs that do not con. 
cern you. 


Eyes of Insects —The eyes of most insects are 
immovable ; but to prevent any inconvenience aris 
ing from this, their eyes are compound, that is, they 
consist of many smaller eyes, shaped like a half ball. 
to each of which, a branch of the optic nerve is con. 
nected, 

In the two eyes of a common house fly, there ar 
8,000 of these smaller eyes; in the two eyes of the 
silk worm, in its fly state, 6,236; in each eye of the 
beetle, 3,180; in the eyes of the drone, 14,000, ang 
in the eyes of the dragon-fly, 27,000. 

Parley’s Magazin: 





Animated Beings.—Probably , there are 500 spe 
cies of quadrupeds on the globe, and every species 
contains, perhaps, many millions of individuals :—- 
certainly it is so of some. For example, of birds, 
itis thought there are 4000 species ; of fishes, 250i) 
of reptiles, 700; and 44,000 different kinds of in. 
sects, beside many thousands of species altogetlie: 
invisible to the eye. Who can say, and be ratione|, 
this vast variety of animated beings were the resu|! 
of chance.—Ib: 

— 


Pyitirrine Weaver, Plocus Philippinus, a na 
tive of the Philippine Islands, is a very curious bird 
The plumage is brown above, and yellowish bencath 
—the throat, brown, and the crown of the head and 
breast, yellow. It forms a nest in a remarkable 
manner,—like a long cylinder, swelling out in the 
middle, of fine fibres of leaves and grass, which is 
fastened at one end to the topmost branch of a higi: 
tree. Within are two compartments, the eggs be 
ing deposited in the globose region; and the entrance 
is at the bottom. Generally, the nest is suspended 
over water. The weaver may be rendered so very 
tame as to come and perch on its master’s hand, o: 
fetch and carry small parcels, like a dog. 


Interesting Fact.--A few days ago, says the Salem Gaz 
ette, a very worthy labouring man, in this town, who had bees 
so unfortunate as to acquire a habit of drinking spirits, becom- 
ing convinced of its ruinous tendency, had strength of mind su‘- 
ficient to form an effectual resolution of future abstinence. At 
that time he had a wooden bex made, with a hole in the li’, 
and labelled, * RUM’ into which he every day dropped es 
much money as he had been in the habit of spending for Li- 
quor. The box was never opened till very recently, when, on 
counting the s an, it was found to amount to no Jess than one 
hundred and cighty dollars, with a part of which be purchased 
a good house lot, and the remainder will go towards putting a 
neat and confortable new house upon it. Such examples are 
above all praise. 


1 Petrified Papoose.—Some persons employed lately in 
quarrying stones at Guernsey, Ohio, came across the body o! 
an Indian child completely petrified. This extraordinary spe- 
cimen was found imbedded in a solid mass of rock, and has the 
appearance of a stone image, somewhat imperfect, to be sure, 
yet on the whole, a very fair outline of a young Indian, done in 
limestone. A small row of Indian beads was found in the 
same cavity. 


Dr. Jones, in a letter to Professor Silliman, states that there 
is a colony of Gipsies in Lousisiana, They were brought over 
by the French at an early period, and colonized. They have 
lost, however, their wandering gipsy habits, and attend to regu- 
lar business, ‘Their complexion 18 darker than the French, and 
they still call themselves Gipsies, or Egyptians. 
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